OUR AMBASSADOR KING

many lessons to heart. Not the least valuable of his
assets was an ability to take all chaff, however rough or
coarse, in good humour. He was not the only young
officer who had occasional difficulty in finding his war
legs, and until he could be sure of his equilibrium, he
knew he must occasionally be a target for the old hands
and their scornful jests. He was never allowed to forget
the time he wore canary-coloured puttees- "I'll bet he
can sing all right/* the old hand said. Ready wit was
exercised on many other occasions at his expense.
Rarely was it resented. How have these yarns come
down to us if they have not been handed on by the
Prince himself? He enjoys telling them. A laugh
against himself provides a welcome opportunity to
unbend. In this we see him possessed of one of the
most normal of English qualities.

During King George's visit to his Army in 1916 his
son proudly enjoyed the privilege of accompanying him
on a tour along the lines. Here was the Prince's oppor-
tunity to turn his experience to account. The King
soon discovered that his son had not been content with
knowledge of his immediate environment. Even if the
Prince could not pretend to be an expert on strategy he
was able to give his father a description of the various
fronts and the movements in this and that sector of the
field. Those who saw the King during that visit can
never forget the ovation he received from the troops,
for although the Kaiser had given express orders to the
German Air Force to place none of the British Royal
Family in danger it was recognised that the King was
risking his life in order to learn the conditions under
which his subjects were fighting. He was gratified to
know that a member of his own family was fully
acquainted with those conditions. It was natural that
Earl Haig should be solicitous for the Prince's welfare
and, as far as possible, for his comfort, but he found the
Prince only too willing to accept hardship when it came
his way. How completely he had sunk his position and